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THE LABOURERS OF EUROPE. 





SPANISH MULETEERS. 


The arricros or muleteers form a numerous and rather 
conspicuous part of the Spanish population. Mules are 


| preferred in Spain for driving, as being more sure-footed 


and hardier of living than horses. Besides which, there 
are caravans of mules, with loads on their backs, con- 
stantly crossing Spain on the various roads, carrying corn, 
tice, flour, pulse, wine, and oil in skins, as well as goods 
from the sea-ports to the interior. The muleteer is a 
primitive being; he wanders all over the vast peninsula; 
his home is everywhere; light-hearted and jovial, he is 
‘ also honest, and his punctuality in general may be de- 
pended upon. He is very kind to his mules, calls them 
by their names, talks to them, scolds them, and his first 
care on arriving at the inn, is to see them comfortably pro- 
vided for, and then, and not till then, he thinks of him- 
self. He is sutler or travelling merchant, carries parcels, 
and executes commissions for the people on his road. 
| The master muleteer,or owner of a number of mules, 
_ sends his servants on various journies, pays their expenses 
, on the road, besides their wages. On more important 
and profitable expeditions, he sets forth himself. During 
the war in the Peninsula, the muleteers were much em- 
ployed by the English commissariat, to carry provisions 
| for the army, and they were paid handsomely. Accord- 
| ingly, some of them were known to have come with their 
| mules from the heart of Castile, then in possession of the 
French, to the frontiers of Portugal, where the English 
cantoments were, evading the French posts and scouring 
parties. Often in the dead of night has the English bi- 
vouac been cheered by the distant chant of the Spanish 
muleteer singing national ballads “‘ of the good land of Va- 
lencia the Eden of Spain,” or boasting of the “ impregna- 
ble city of Zaragoza which the French shall never con- 
quer,” and of its patroness ‘‘ our Lady del Pilar,” the jing- 
ling of the mules’ bells echoing to each cadence. 
How carols now the lusty muleteer! 
Of love, romance, devotion is his lay, 
As whilome he was wont the leagues to cheer 
His quick bells wildly jingling by the way ? 
No; as he speeds, he chaunts: Viva el Rey! 
[Penny Magazine. 


Moral Tales. 


THE TWO BRIDES. 

[Continued from page 162.} 

| The Greysons were always cheerful. Malcolm carried 

, Ul his earnings to Effie, and together they planned their 
ousekeeping, their reading, their charities. In his lei- 

| “ure hours, he re-arranged the interior of their cottage, so 



































and each week found her needle busy and her feet active 
for the poor and aged. It was the anniversary of their 
marriage, and she rose with alight heart. When her ear- 
ly breakfast hour approached, she opened her sitting-room 
window. A branch of sweet briar burst in, showering its 
petals upon the floor, and an oriole, whose nest was just 
visible through the leaves, sang to her a right merry greet- 
ing. ‘‘ Very kind, mistress oriole, to sing to me at my 
work. Very kind, indeed,’’ and with snatches of airs al- 
most as'sweet as that of the little songster without, she 
laid her small, round table. It looked temptingly, indeed, 
with its white loaf, rich yellow butter just from the churn, 
its nice steak, fragrant coffee, and thick cream. She rang 
a bell, and, before its vibrations ceased, her husband had 
thrown aside his spade, shaken the dew-drops from his 
loose linen jacket, and with two bounds reached the door. 
Malcolm Greyson had grown young since he left off strug- 
gling to be rich, and, beside, he felt almost a boyish ea- 
gerness to witness the effect of a surprise he had prepared 
for his wife. Cautiously entering with slippered feet, he 
paused to enjoy the scene within. Effie, also, must have 
retrograded, rather than advanced in age, for, glancing at 
a heliotrope aud cactus in their china-pots, she fairly clap- 
ped her hands with pleasure. ‘‘ More! and yet more!” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ how good! how kind! how thoughtful !” 
as, removing a shawl, she found a copy of Hall’s Works, 
and both series of Spark’s Biographies, with the simple 
direction, ‘‘ Malcolm to Effie.” In very lover-like style 
were both offer and acceptance, when, at last, zealous for 
her cookery, Effie suggested that breakfast was cooling. 
‘* How thoughtless not to have invited a friend,” she said, 
‘‘ but here comes poor Mrs. Graham, just in time.” 

With many thanks, the pale, overtasked woman sat 
down to the cheerful meal, and then, Effie saw Mr. Elton’s 
lame boy going past the gate, and she knew something 
warm would brighten his sad face. 

‘* T must not stop a minute longer,” said the happy hus- 
band, “‘ but I shall take half the afternoon for play-time, 
and perhaps—” 

“Yes, perhaps Edward and Carry will come to tea. 
Yes! yes! indeed!” 

How quickly and skilfully Mrs. Effie Greyson perform- 
ed the hundred and one dutiesthat morning! There were 
pussy and rover to feed, and green boughs to get for Ca- 
nary, the “dear, kind uncle’s”’ gift. There were dishes 
to wash, and sweeping and dusting to do, and rice to boil 
for a pudding, and cream biscuits to make for tea, and the 
plants to water, and the vases to be re-filled, and grasses 
to cut for her sleeping room mantel, and a dish of straw- 
berries to gather. O, how many things were to be accom- 
plished—how blithely sang Mrs. Greyson till they were all 
done. 


She had not purchased a new bonnet, but her old one 


at it was both neat and convenient. The missionary | had been repaired and newly trimmed. The sleeves of 
Meeting and sewing circle were not neglected by Effie, | her white cambric had been slightly altered, and, attired 











as we saw her a year previous, she went to her sister’s by 
a green lane. The door steps were somewhat soiled, the 
hall more so, and the disarray of the dining and sitting- 
rooms was extreme. In vain Effie looked around for a 
plant or flower, book or newspaper. She penetrated to 
the kitchen, more dirty and disorderly still, and there, 
Cary, in a torn morning robe, was endeavoring to perform 
the tasks which should have devolved upon three people. 
An ugly wrinkle was beginning to form upon her forehead, 
and a cold, hard expression, was gradnally becoming habit- 
uated to her once lovely mouth. 

“ Dear me!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you look as neat as a pink, 
and as fresh as the morning, Effie, and here I am, worn 
out with five boarders, and not a creature to take a step.” 

“But why burden yourself thus, dear Cary? Edward's 
income is larger than Malcolm’s.” 

“True, but what would become of my fine plans for the 
future, if we should lay up only the trifle remaining after 
our yearly expenses were paid? I cannot give them up 
so soon, sister mine.’’ 

‘1 am sorry for that, but will, nevertheless be glad to 
assist you, and, meantime, tell me, have you read that 
splendid article upon Time’s Changes, that came out in 





the last week ?” 
“No, I never read anything, now. Beside, we take no 
paper. When Edward wants one, he drops in at the Cof- 


f-e House.” 

‘*Let me bring ours down. I am sure you will be pleas- 
ed with it, and Edward too. Malcolm read it to me, and 
we spent two evenings tracing the history of the nations 
mentioned,” 

**O! we cannot think of such things. Edward never 
comes home before ten or eleven in the evening, and then 
we are too tired.” 

** But there is a great deal of Sabbath reading in the pa- 
per, persisted Effie.” 

‘7 dare say, but I’m not much more at leisure on that 
than on any other.” 

A sigh that would not be repressed, escaped Effie, and 
putting on her bonnet, she stated the object of her call. 
‘If you and Edward will but come,” she said, ‘ we will 
take tea late, so that you may serve your boarders first. 
I could think of no pleasanter mode of marking the anni- 
versary Of our marriage.” ; 

‘‘Bless me! it is actually the twentieth of June! I 
haven’t once thought of it before, and I presume Edward 
hasn’t. I should really like to accept your invitation, 
but it is quite impossible, for Mrs. Jackson has offered 
me a good price to make her a cap to-day; but I will run 
in, a minute, next week. By the way, the treasurer of 
our sewing circle called here and 1 saw you had doubled 
your subscription.” 

—— 


“‘T have taken off my name. Two dollars a year is 
considerable, and, beside, I have no time to attend the 
meetings.” 

Mrs. Greyson braided her hair a little more carefully 
than usual that afternoon, and brushed her curls a little 
more smoothly. She placed above them, too, a chaplet of 
myrtle, and fastened a ruffle of linen cambric, nicely crimp- 
ed, into the neck of her dress. Then she took out her 
basket, and began to sew. Exactly as the clock struck 
three, her husband appeared. He seated himself on a. 
cricket by her side, and opened the memoir of our sweet 
poetess, Lucretia Davidson. He read and commented, 
then read again, and Effie would have forgotten her tea,, 
had he not been called away to receive an order. She 
seized the opportunity, and when he returned, it was all 
prepared. She had laid her table in an arbor fronting to 
the west, and the sun’s parting beams played over it, par- 
tially obscured by the falling drapery of vines. The low- 
ing of cows wending to the farm yards, the shouts of 
school boys on the green, and nearer, the chirp of the 
grasshopper, and the boom of the night hawk, fell pleas- 
antly on the ear. Of many things spoke the pair; of the 
beauti(ul period of their betrothal, of their long confidence, 
of the gradual approximation of their tastes and habits. 
The change had been great in Malcolm. He was con- 
scious of it, and thanked Effie for it. At length they rose, 
and both turned, involuntarily, toward a grove where they 
had often lingered. More high and holy grew their. con- 
verse. Upward soared their thoughts from themselves to 
the star-lit sky—from the sky toGod. Hallowed, indeed, 
were the hours. 

Ten years passed, the ten years in which Edward and. 
Cary had determined to grow rich. They had succeeded 
in acquiring an independent fortune, yet they were still 
toiling, still grasping. 

It was Sabbath morning, and Mrs. Adams, peering 
shi rply out from her kitchen window called, ‘“ Not sloth- 
ful in business,” Leyden. The parlor brasses are to clean, 
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and be sure not to forget the shovel and tongs. The room 
must be swept, too, and the astral lamp filled. You must 
scour the best knives and put them away, for to-morrow 
is Monday. And then hurry, Leyden, to get to Sabbath 
School, for now you are in Mr. Murphy’s class, he will in- 
quire into absences.” 

“I wish he would,” muttered Leyden, ‘I wish he 
would, and I’d tell him all about it.’’ ; 

With commendable diligence, Leyden performed these 
orders, and just as the school bell was ringing, he present- 
ed himself before Mrs. Adams. ‘ Will you please tell 
meé,” he asks, “ where to find my shirt? and I should like 
the black ribbon you promised me to tie my collar with.” 

“Dear me! Leyden; I meant to have ironed your shirt 
yesterday, but I forgot it; I had so much to do, and com- 
pany to attend to. There it is now on the grass, as wet 
as when it came out of the wash. And as for the ribbon, 
I haven't once thought of it. But it isn’t much matter, 
for the collar is as wet as the shirt.” 

Sadly the boy returned to his dark, unfurnished cham- 
ber. “I won’t go to Sabbath School,” he said. “I! 
won’t go. If I can’t go decent, I won't go at all. It’s 
always so. She promised me good clothes, and here I 
slave, slave, from morning till night, year in and year out, 
with hardly a rag to my back. . ‘They say she is pious. I 
wonder what kind of piety that is. If it’s all alike, I don’t 
want any of it.’’ Leaning his head on his hand, he care- 
lessly turned the leaves of his Bible, and in so doing, his 
eye fell on the verse, which Mrs. Adams had quoted, 
‘Not slothful in business.” ‘ There it is!’’ he exclaim- 
ed. ‘I thought she just said it was there to make me 
work, but there it is! I hate the book !’’ he continued, 
vehemently, hurling the sacred volume across the room. 
“T hate it,” he repeated, still more energetically. 

But his mood changed. It was his mother’s parting 
gift, and all her prayers, all her instructions which he had 
so nearly forgotten, recurred to him in their original force 
and beauty. He sprang forward, clasped it to his bosom, 
and kissing it repeatedly, murmured, “It’s all right. It’s 
all right; bat I won’t stay here, though, for if I do, I shall 
hate every thing good, in right earnest.” 

Involuntarily his mind turned toward little Alice Greyson, 
who sat on the form before him in the Sabbath School, 
and then he thought how pleasant it must be to live in the 
beautiful cottage. He felt sure that nothing unkind ever 
found place there. And then, Mrs. Greyson and Mr. 
Greyson, too, how cordial they always were. The longer 
he thought about them, the more anxious he became to se- 
cure a place with them, until Mrs. Adams’ voice suddenly 
demolished his air castles. 

“There is nothing like trying though,” he repeated 
age and again, as on Monday night, he took the way to 

r. Greyson’s shop. And so he found it, for his straight 
forward story won the good man’s sympathy, and the next 
Saturday night found him the occupant of a pretty bed 
room in the cottage. 

Another Sabbath morning dawned. Fatigued and ex- 
cited by the change of the previous day, Leyden slept 
soundly, and was quite ashamed to find, upon entering the 
kitchen, that breakfast was nearly ready. The first words 
he heard were, ‘‘ Not slothful in business, Sally,” but the 
voice was so pleasant, and the manner of the speaker so 
gentle, that he felt no uneasiness, and stepping forward, 
he asked, ‘‘ And what for me, Mrs. Greyson ?” 

“ Nothing, Leyden, this morning, but to supply the stove 
with wood, and notice our arrangements.” 

““Bat are there no knives to scour? or brasses to 
clean? or—’ 

** Not to-day. 
bath.” 

Breakfast and prayers over, Mrs. Greyson inspected the 
boy’s wardrobe. Scanty indeed, she found it, and she 
blushed for her sister’s injustice. Do not be troubled, she 
said kindly to him. Here are combs for your hair, and a 
brush for your teeth, and with this collar and cravat, which 
William begs the favor of offering you, your-old suit will 
answer very well for once. Now hasten, that you may 
learn, your Sabbath lesson. 

It was not long before Leyden descended to the sitting 
room, and found Mr. Greyson with the children, and Sally, 
seated at a long table, covered with books and maps. 
Every verse was carefully explained, and each one pres- 
ent was required to assist the teacher. 

“I don’t wonder you love your father,” said Leyden to 
William Greyson, as they walked to school together, ‘‘you 
couldn’t help it if you would.” 

No, that I couldn't,” returned William. ‘He was 
always good and kind, but he has changed a good deal 
within three years. Now he has family prayers, and 
teaches us Sabbath day, and is superintendent of the Sab- 
bath School; and O, he does so much for poor and sick 
people! No, indeed, I couldn’t help loving him.” 

{t was a new life for Leyden. The tasks assigned him 
wére sufficient to keep him busy, without fretting him by 
their pressure. His energies were properly directed, his 
affections called forth. His education had been wholly 
neglected, for Mr. and Mrs. Adams had contented them- 
selves with an occasional promise to do something for him 
by and by. A powerful mind had slumbered in that deli- 
cate frame, a brilliant faney awaited an awakening touch. 
"They were consecrated; for Leyden became a Sabbath 
School teacher, a divinity student, a minister of God. 

[Z'o be Continued.} 


We never do those things on the Sab- 





Steer.—Sleep has often been mentioned as the image of 
death. “So like it,” says Sir ‘Thomas Brown, “that I dare not 
trust it without prayer.” 
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THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
[Continued from page 162.] 
Henry I. surnamep Beavcierk. 
Crowned A. D. 1100—Died 1135. 

As soon as Henry heard of his brother’s death, without 
waiting to see him put under ground, he hurried to seize 
the royal treasures, 
were hesitating whether to deliver them up, William de 
Breteuil, the Royal ‘Treasurer, who had been also to the 
hunting party, arrived with breathless speed to oppose 
him. ‘ You and J,” said he, ‘ ought to remember the 
faith we pledged to your brother, Duke Robert; he has 
received an oath of homage, and, absent or present, he has 
aright to this money.”” Henry attempted to argue the 
case, but Breteuil resolutely maintained that Robert was 
the lawful sovereign of England. Henry, at length, drew 
his sword, and threatened immediate death to any who 
should oppose him. He was supported by ssme powerful 
barons, who happened to be present, and the treasurer was 
obliged to yield, and Henry seized the money and crown 
jewels before his eyes. 

Henry was born in England, and had acquired consid- 
erable popularity. He proceeded to London, where he 
made a skilful use of his money; and on the 5th of Au- 
gust, three days after the death of his brother, he was 
crowned king of England, by the bishop of London. The 
day after, he issued a charter of liberties, in which he re- 
stored all the rights of the church, promised to require 
only moderate and just taxes from the people, to exercise 
his power with equity and mildness, and to restore the 
Saxon laws. And, further to coneiliate the English, he 
determined to marry a Saxon wife. This was a wise 
movement, on the part of the young king, both for the 
purpose of securing the interest of the English, and of 
uniting the two races, and abolishing the odious distinc- 
tion of Normans and Saxons. The lady of hischoice was 
Maud, or Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, king of Scots, 
and of Margaret, who was a member of the Saxon royal 
family, a descendent of Alfred the Great. Thus, perhaps, 
he hoped to make up the deficiency of his own title to the 
crown, by bringing in a title which the English would be 
glad to own. Maud had been brought up by her aunt, 
the sister of Edgar Atheling, who was Abbess of Wilton. 
She was an accomplished lady, and her hand had been 
sought by several of the Norman barons. When propo- 
sals were made to her by Henry, she showed a decided 
aversion to the union; but her Saxon friends persuaded 
her to accept the proposal, with the hope that she might 
be the means of restoring the rights of the English. But 
the Normans were opposed to the match both because they 
were unwilling to see an English woman raised to be their 
queen, and because they saw that it would endear the 
king to the native English, and render him more inde- 
pendent of them. And, in order to prevent the marriage, 
they circulated a report that she had taken the veil as a 
nun. This was the means of putting off the marriage; 
but it was finally celebrated on the 11th of November, and 
the queen was crowned with great pomp and solemnity. 
the king also banished from his court the dissolute charac- 
ters, who had been the companions of William’s pleasures. 

His brother Robert was now slowly returning from the 
Crusades, in which he had distinguished himself, and ac- 
quired great renown as a warrior. He was welcomed and 
feasted by the Norman barons, who had settled in Italy; 
and enjoying the pleasures he found there, he Jingered a 
long time, not dreaming of the vacant throne of England. 
During his stay there, he married Sibylla, the beautiful 
daughter of Count Conversano, by whom he obtained a 
large sum of money as a dowry. 

On his arrival in Normandy, Duke Robert was receiv- 


‘ed with great joy; and he made no secret of his intention 


to lay claim to the crown of England. But, instead of 
taking advantage of the money he had gained by his mar- 
riage, and coming suddenly upon his brother, he spent his 
time in feasting, till his money was gone. At length, he 
prepared for war; and many of the Norman nobles, both 
in England and Normandy, were ready to join him. Hen- 
ry threw. himself upon the native English; and the bish- 
ops, the common soldiers, and all the native English, ex- 
cept the sailors, and many of the Norman nobles, stood 
firmly on his side. But the Normans were unwilling to 
fight each other ; and before the armies met, they came to- 
gether and agreed on the necessity of putting an end to 
the quarrel. Peace was made. Robert renounced his 
claims to the English throne, for the yearly payment of 
3000 marks, and the delivery to him of all his castles in 
Nermandy, which his brother William had taken. It was 
agreed, also, on both sides, that no notice should be taken 
of the conduct of the Norman nobles, who had arranged 
themselves on either side, and that neither of them should 
harbor the other’s enemies. This treaty Robert kept 
strictly. But Henry took the first opportunity of disre- 
garding it; setting spies about the Norman barons, who 
had taken side with Robert, and seeking occasion to har- 
rass and persecute them Robert hearing of this, came 
suddenly over to England, to intercede in their behalf. 
The crafty Henry received him with smiles, and then set 
spies over him to watch his conduct. Robert soon found 
himself a prisoner, and gladly purchased his liberty by re- 
linquishing the 3000 marks promised in the treaty. The 
quarrel was now renewed between the two brothers ; and, 
after some time, Henry marched to Normandy, with an 
army of English, who were glad of the opportunity of con- 
quering the nation that had conquered England. Robert 


While the officers, who had the keys, | 


| was overcome in a pitched battle, by the superior forces 


| of his brother, and himself, and four hundred of his knights 
| taken prisoners, among whom was found Edgar Atheling 

Robert was kept a close prisoner in England ; and having 
once attempted to make his escape, the barbarous Henry 
ordered his eyes put out. He lived twenty-eight years af. 
ter this, in total darkness. Robert’s son William Fitz 
| Robert, fell into Henry’s hands, who sent him to Heli de 
| St. Cen, a Norman nobleman. He afterwards tried to se. 

cure the boy; but he would never trust himself in the 
| hands of the man who had imprisoned and barbarously 

blinded his father. This young man as he,grew up, gave 
great promise, and received favor, and aid, and territories 
from several of the princes on the coutinent, and became 
an object of great annoyance to Henry. This made him 
anxious to secure the succession to his own son William: 
and besides making all his nobles swear allegiance to his 
son, he tried every art to get his nephew Fitz-William into 
his hands. 

Great disaffection was now felt towards Henry, for his 
notorious want of faith; and a formidable confederacy was 
formed against him on the continent, including the kin 
of France, and many of his own disaffected Norman sub. 
jects, the design of which was, to put William Fitz Rob. 
ert into possession of Normandy. Henry, however, de. 
feated the allies in the first engagement, and then manag. 
ed to detach the most powerful of them from the confed. 
eracy, by rich presents; and at length a treaty of peace 
was made, which secured to him the Duchy of Normandy. 
Henry elated by his success, now resolved to return tri- 
umphantly to England. As they were ready to embark 
Thomas Fitz Stephen, a sea-captain of note, presented 
himself before the king, telling him that he had steered 
the ship in which his father embarked for the conquest of 
England, begged the privilege of doing the same office for 
him, saying he had a vessel well equipped, and manned 
with fifty skilful mariners. ‘The king told him he was al- 
ready provided with a ship, but he would give him charge 
of the young prince William, and his companions. Hen- 
ry then set sail, with fair weather, in the afternoon, and 
reached the English coast in safety, the next morning. 
The prince was accompanied by his half brother Richard, 
his half-sister, lady Marie, and several other relatives of 
the king’s, and a host of gay young nobles, amounting 
with the crew, to about three hundred. The prince and 
the young nobles ordered three casks of wine to be dis 
tributed among the seamen, who drank out their wits and 
their reason. The prince, also, spent several hours on 
deck, feasting with his company. It was night, before 
they set sail; but there was a bright moon. The captain 
prided himself on the swiftness of his ship. Every sail 
was set, and to increase the speed, fifty sturdy sailors 
plied the oars with all their might, while the captain held 
the helm. While gliding along with great speed, the ship 
struck a rock, and instantly began to fill with water. A 
ery of alarm and horror was raised at once, by three hur- 
dred voices, which was heard on the king’s ship, but no 
one suspected the cause. The captain lowered a boat, 
and putting the prince and some of his companions intoit, 
advised them to row for the shore, and save themselves. 
But his sister Marie had been left behind, and her shrieks 
touched his heart, and he ordered the boat to return to 
the ship, and take her in. But such numbers leaped into 
the boat at the same time with the lady, that it was swamp- 
ed, and they all perished. Only one man, out of the 300 
on the ship, a butcher of Rouen, escaped to tell the sad 
tale. When the news came to Henry, he sunk to the 
ground in a swoon; and though he lived many years, he 
was never afterwards known to smile. 

But the English people were far from being partakers 
of the king’s grief. He had none of the qualities or Eng- 
lish feelings of his Saxon mother, the excellent Maud. 
He had even been heard to threaten that,.when he became 
king, he would make the English draw the plough, and 
treat them like beasts of burden. He was a dissolute and 
depraved youth; and his destruction was procured by the 
intoxicating cup in which he was already in the habit of 
indulging, and which, by his own providing, turned the 
heads of the seamen. Henry now began to cast about 
him, for an heir to the throne ; for he had no other legiti- 
mate son, and the death of the prince brightened the pros- 
pects of William Fitz Robert. He endeavored to settle 
the crown upon his daughter Matilda, widow of Henry V. 
emperor of Germany; and to effect this, forced the nobil- 
ity and clergy to acknowledge her to be the next heir to 
the crown, and to swear to maintain her succession. But 
most of them, probably, never intended to fulfil their 
oaths. It was contrary to the custom both of the Norman 
and Saxons to be ruled by a woman; and the proposal 
was very offensive to them, But Henry could never rest 
while his nephew lived ; and the king of France had al 
ready put Fitz Robert in possession of Flanders. Henry 
used all his arts to destroy him, and assisted some of his 
unruly subjects in an insurrection ; in which, while gain 
ing a splendid victory, he received a wound in the hand, 
which, being unskilfully treated, mortified and caused his 
death. The rest of Henry’s history is little more than a 
succession of family quarrels. To obtain his ends, he 
hesitated at no treachery, crime, or bloodshed. He died 
of a fever, brought on by his obstinate disregard of his’ 
physician’s advice, in eating a lamprey, when already sick, 
Dec. 1, 1135, in his 67th year, after he had reigned thir- 
ty-five years. By his will, he left to his daughter Matil- 
da, and her heirs after her, all his dominions, on both 
sides of the sea. The best thing that can be said of his 
reign is; that he kept England in peace. He was a map 





of great natural abilities, but wholly destitute of moral 
principle. N. 
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ANECDOTE OF TWO BIRDS. 


The black capped titmouse, or chick-a-dee-dee, (parus, ) 


is known in Ireland, by the name of blue bonnet. This 
little bird flies in small scattered flocks. Its food consists 
of grain and insects, especially the latter, in search of 
which it may be seen hopping from branch to branch, in 
every position, sometimes with its head downward. It is 
remarkable for its fecundity, sometimes laying twenty 


eggs. 

"i a cold day in the month of March last, one of these 
birds hopped into the house of a friend of mine, near Bel- 
fast, and commenced picking crumbs about the floor and 
tables, when, after remaining for several hours, it took its 
leave. Next day it returned, and alighted on the top of a 
cage, where it seemed to form an acquaintance with a 
goldfinch. The cage door was opened, and the blue-bon- 
net went in, and remained all day picking seeds with the 
goldfinch. At night the strenge prisoner was released ; 
but as it showed no disposition to |:ave the house, it was 
allowed to remain in the parlor. But the next morning, 
while the servant was opening the window-shutters, the 
room being quite dark, she unconsciously set her foot on 
the poor bird, and killed it. It was afterward thrown out, 
and its untimely death soon forgotten. But during the 
course of the day, the attention of some one was drawn to 
an affecting scene outside, before the parlor windows. 
The mate of the blue-bonnet was standing beside it, mourn- 
ing its loss in plaintive tones. It then stretched out its 


neck, and putting its beak below the head of its compan- 


ion, raised it up, and then sung as before. Afterward it 
attempted to remove the body, but was unable. At length 
it flew away, and after some time returned, carrying a 
grain of corn, which it dropped before its dead partner. 
Then it fluttered with its wings, making an effort to be 
joyful, and endeavored to call the attention of the dead 
bird to the corn. Finding this useless also, it again flew 
away, and returned with another grain, which it deposit- 
edin the same manner. It then lifted the grain, and 
dropped it upon its mate’s beak, continuing to do this for 
several minutes. Then it resumed its plaintive notes; 
but the sight was too affecting, and a person was sent out 
to remove the dead bird. ‘‘ At that moment,” said a spec- 
tator, ‘‘ I would have given anything in my possession to 
have seen the poor blue-bonnet restored to life.” 


THE CHILD AND THE SNQW BIRD. 


BY Cc. F. WOODWORTH. 








The ground was all covered with snow one day, 
Aud two little sisters were busy at play, 

When a snow-bird was sitting close by on a tree, 
And merrily singing his chick-a-dee-dee. 


He had not been singing that tune very long, 

Ere Emily heard him, so loud was his song ; 

“QO sister! look out of the window,” said she, 
Here’s a dear little bird singing chick-a-dee-dee! % 


Poor fellow! he walks in the snow and the sleet, 
And has neither stockings nor shoes on his feet; 
I pity him so! How cold he must be, 

And yet he keeps singing his chick-a-dee-dee! 


If I were a barefooted snow-bird, I know, 

I would not stay out in the cold and the snow; 
I wonder what makes him so full of his glee— 
He’s all the time singing that chick-a-dee-dee! 


O mother! do get him some stockings and shoes, 

A frock, with a cloak, and a hat, if he choose; 

I wish he’d come into the parlor and see, 

How warm we could make him, poor chick-a-dee-dee ! 


The bird had flown down now for some crumbs of bread, 
And heard every word little Emily said, 

What a figure I’d make in that dress! thought he; 

And he laughed as he warbled his chick-a-dee-dee! 


“Tam grateful,” he said, “for the wish you express, 
But I’ve no occasion for such a fine dress ! 

I'd rather remain with my limbs all free, 

Than to hobble about singing chick-a-dee-dee! 


“There is Onr, my dear child, though I cannot tell who, 
Has clothed me already, and warm enough too, 
Good morning! O who are so happy as we 2” 
And away he went singing his chick-a-dee-dee ! 
[S. S. Advocate. 





ORIGINAL. 


STORIES ABOUT HENRY.—NO. II. 


The children thought Henry was the most cunning lit- 
tle fellow that ever lived, when he was between two and 
three years old. They were never tired of playing with 
him, and talking to him, and he seemed to understand all 
they said, and would jabber away in his broken language, 
and sometimes he said very funny things. He was a very 
pleasant child, and as he was always very well, he was 
hardly ever fretful. He loved the flowers, and the grass, 
and the bright sunshine, but he did not like the trees, be- 
cause he said they made the wind blow. He used to see 
the trees bending and shaking when the wind was high, 
and as he could not see the wind, he thought the trees 
were the cause of all the trouble. When the wind blew 
his clothes or his hat as he was-walking, he would stop and 
shake his hand at the trees along the road-side, and say, 
“When I big boy, I cut you down.” 

He loved to stand by the window, and see the people 
pass in the street, but he got a habit of catching the flies ! 
on the window pane. His mother did not love to have 
her little boy kill the flies, and so she taught him the verse 


“Twas God that made the little fly, 
And if I pinch it, it will die, 

My mother dear, has often said, 

I must not hurt what God has made.” 


For a while after he learnt that, he did not catch the flies, 
but one day his sister found him at the window, with a 
poor fly in his little fat hand. His sister said, ‘* Oh Hen- 
ry, don’t you know it’s naughty to kill the fly.” ‘The lit- : 
tle fellow looked very grave for a minute, and held the fly ; 
between his thumb and finger, as if he wanted to kill it, } 
but did not dare to. Then looking up with a roguish 
glance of his merry blue eyes, he said, “ if I do ézll it, 
God can mate another,’’ and in a second, the fly was 
crushed to death. 

Henry’s little dog (the one I told you about before) was 
sick and died when he had had him a few months, but 
they did not let Henry know it, because they thought he 
would be unhappy to know that he shouid never see his 
little playmate any more. So Henry thought his dog had 
run away and would come back again, and whenever he 
saw a dog in the street, he would ask him if he had seen 
Ponto. There was a large biack dog that passed Henry’s 
house every day, and the little boy tried to coax the dog 
to stay with him. The dog’s name was Fidele, but Hen- 
ry called him Filly. When he saw him running by, he 
would call, ‘ Filly, Filly,” and Filly would come running 
up to him. Then Henry would ask his father for a piece 
of meat, and would carry it to Filly, and say, “‘ speak for 
it, Filly;”’ then Filly would bark twice and jump and 
catch the meat. For awhile, Filly came every day about 
dinner time and Henry gave him his dinner, and the dog 
would stay all the afternoon and play with him; but at 
night he would run off to his own home again. This 
grieved Henry, for he wanted a dog of his own. At last 
one day, when the little boy was sitting on his father’s 
knee after dinner, they heard a great scratching at the 
door, and when Cary had opened it, in bounded Filly and 
with him a very large white dog. Filly came up to Hen- 
ry and barked, and then turned his head to the white dog 
and barked, as if he wanted to introduce the little boy to 
the dog. Henry was delighted. The white dog was 
much larger and stronger than Filly, and Henry’s father 
put him on the dog’s back, and let him ride round the 
room. Henry called the white dog, ‘“‘ Filly’s company.” 
They played together all the afternoon, and when it came 
dark, Filly went off home as usual, but the white dog staid 
in the parlor with Henry. He was a very handsome dog, 
and Henry’s father and mother tried to keep him in the 
house, so as to please their little son. ‘The next morning 
Henry’s first question was about the safety of his dog, and 
he was much pleased to find that he had slept all night in 
the woodhouse. ‘‘ Now I’ve got owney dog,” said he, and 





he concluded to name his new playfellow, Neptune. Fil- 
ly came that day and staid a few minutes. Henry thought 
he came to see how Neptune liked to stay with him. He 


tried to get Filly to take some dinner but he would not, 
and after that, he never came again to stop, but would 
only run into the yard and play a little while with Henry 
and Neptune and then run off again. Henry’s father 
made a sled with a harness attached to it, and in bright 
warm mornings they. used to harness Neptune into the 
sled, and he would draw Henry quite a long distance. 
Henry would shake the reins and cry “‘ get up,” and 
. ge sometimes would strike him with his little 
whip. Neptune did not like that very well, and if Henry 
struck hard he would lie down and refuse to go any far- 
ther; once he upset the sled, and threw Henry into a 
snow bank. Henry screamed very loudly, but his father 
quieted him, and told him why the dog had upset him. 
So Henry thought he would not take his whip again, when 
he wen: to ride. 

Neptune staid with Henry till the next summer, and 
then one day as they were playing together in the yard, a 
carriage passed along thestreet. The horses moved slow- 
ly as if they were tired, and there were trunks fastened on 
behind the carriage. A little girl looked out as they pass- 
ed Henry’s house, and when she saw the dog she started 
and leaned far out of the carriage window and clapped her 
hands. Then a lady looked out, and turning, said some- 
thing to the gentleman who was driving. The gentleman 
stopped his horses, and looked at the dog. Little Henry 





“> 


wondered what they could be looking at him for. Ina 
minute the gentleman whistled. As soon as the dog heard 
the whistle he pricked up his ears,.and barked very loud, 
and ran out to the carriage. Then he stopped and look- 
ed earnestly at it, and when he saw the little girl he look- 
ed again, and after frisking around a minute, jumped into 
the carriage. Henry did not like this much, for he thought 
they were going to carry off his dog, and he felt very 
much relieved, when the gentleman took the dog away 
from the little girl, and put him out of the carriage. Then 
the gentleman took the reins and cracked his whip and 
the horses began to move. Henry called ‘‘ Neptune,” as 
loud as he could, but Neptune would not come to him. 
He stood still a minute, and then ran off after the car- 
riage, as fast as he could go. The little girl kept putting 
her head out of the window and calling to him, but Henry 
did not see her, for he had run into the house, crying bit- 


terly. M. H. 
Calais, Me. 
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A YOUNG JEWESS OF TANGIER. 


We find an interesting article on the Jews, in the Mis- 


. sionary Chronicle, copied from an “ Appeal for the Jew- 


ish Nation,” by E. L. Mitford, Esq. 


It appears that nothing more is required to make a Chris- 
tian, or a Jew a Mohametan, by their Jaw, than the depo- 
sition of two witnesses of their having pronounced the 
words, ‘‘ There is no God but God, and Mahomet is the 
Apostle of God.’’ Against this testimony the protestation 
of the Jews are vain, and the penalty of recantation is 
burning at the stake. 

There was a young Jewess of respectable family in Tan- 
gier, summoned before the Cadi by two Moors, who de- 
posed to her having pronounced their profession of faith, 
This she utterly denied, but in vain, and the Cadi decreed 
her conformity to Islamism on pain of death. But the af- 
fair became public and reached the ears of Mulia Abdera- 
lahman, to whose decision it was referred. 

“‘ Whatever might have influenced her accusers, there 
could be no doubt of the motives of the Sultan in enfore- 
ing the decree, which was to obtain another plaything for 
his harem; in fact, so well known was his character in 
this respect, that from the moment of her being ordered 
to his presence, no one expected any other result—for few 
possibly imagined, nor did the Sultan himself, that she 
would have courage to brave thé alternative, rather than 
abandon the faith of her fathers. Such, however, was the 
case. She was first sent to the Serail, where every means 
were employed to shake her constancy, threats, blandish- 
ments, and the most brilliant promises were tried by turns, 
and were equally unsuccessful. Even her relations were 
allowed to see her, to enfleavor by their persuasions, to 
divert her from her resolution; but with a firmness which, 
against such assaults, could have been the effect only of 
the deepest conviction, this young and noble creature held 
fast her integrity, and calmly chose a horrible, though hon- 
orable death, rather than the enjoyment of an ignominious 
existence of shame and infamy. 

The Jews came forward with offers of immense sums of 
money to save her, but her fate was irrevocably decided, 
and the only mercy the baffled tyrant could afford his 
young and innocent victim was, to allow of her being be- 
headed, instead of being burnt alive. I had an account of 
the closing scene by an eye witness, who was one of the 
guards at the execution; and although, as a body, there 
is no where a more dissolute set of irregular sol- 
diery than the Morocco Moors, yet he confessed to me that 
many of his vice hardened companions could not restrain 
from their tears, and that he himself could not look with 
dry eyes on a sight of such cold blooded atrocity. 

This beautiful young creature was led out to where a 
pile, ready for firing, was raised for her last couch; her 
long dark hair flowing disheveled on her shoulders, she 
looked around in vain for a heart and hand that could sue- 
cor, though so many eyes pitied her, for the last time she 
was offered—with the executioner and pyre in all their ter- 
ror before her—her life, on condition of being false to her 
God ; she only asked for a few minutes for prayer, after 
which her throat was cut by the executioner, according 
to the barbarous custom of the country, and her body con- 
sumed on the fire.’ 
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A MOTHER’S WORDS. 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE WILLIAM KNIBB,. 


The English Baptist Magazine, in reviewing several 
sermons on the death of .this much Jamented missionary, 
gives the following anecdote from the discourse of Mr. 
Stovel : 

“After one of the jubilee services at Kettering, when 
the multitude had been thrilled with his eloquence, Knibb 
found me talking with friends, and placing his arm within 
mine, said, “ Stovel, I want you to go with me to my 
mother’s grave—will you go?” ‘* With all my heart,’? 
was the reply; and, with another friend, we walked to- 
gether up the street, towards the church-yard. As we 
passed along, he stopped suddenly where the main roads 
cross in the town, and directed my attention to a window 
on the second floor, looking down the street to where we 
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stood. ‘ There,” said he, “‘do you see that window with 
a muslin blind?” I replied, “ Yes.” ‘ Well,” he said, 
‘my mother lived there when I left her. We parted, and 
I had come down into the street here to go to Jamaica, to 
take charge of my brother’s school, who was dead. She 
put her head out of the window, and called after me, “Wil- 
liam, William! mind William, I had rather hear that you 
had perished in the sea, than that you had dishonored the 
Society you go to serve.” 1 never forgot those words—they 
are written on my heart.” 

“« We passed on, talking of the effects which such asen- 
timent had in fostering his courage and zeal at different 
periods of his trial and labor. As we ascended the rising 
path which slopes down the side into the street, when 
drawing near to the gate of the church-yard, he stopped, 
and said, ‘‘ How unchanged the things are! That stone 
stands by the side of the path, just as it did when I used 
to strike my marbles against it. See, they used to bound 
and roll down there.” 

“ On entering the grave-yard, he became filled with awe, 
and walking up to his mother’s grave, he stood as if in the 
act of worship, and after a while, said, “* Thege she lies. 
See, there’s her name. She died January 25, 1835. She 
was such a mother! I wish my children were here, Sto- 
vel, to sprinkle some flowers on her grave.” His expres- 
sions were calm, and at considerable intervals. My at- 
tention was fixed on him; and the thing which struck me 
most forcibly, was the fact, that in minds which are suited 
to great and daring actions, the main spring lies in those 
sensibilities of the heart, which are kindled and augment- 
ed by domestic piety.” 


b Gditorial. 
THE MOTH. 


“ Mother,” said Emily Hall, as they sat reacing in the parlor 
after they came home from meeting, “I don’t see what meaning 
the word moth can have in this passage.” 

“ What passage ?” said Mrs. Hall. 

“Matthew vi. 19. “ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal.” Moths don’t eat money, do they ?” 

“ The Saviour does not say, lay not up for yourselves money 
upon earth; treasure is the word, I believe.” 

“ I know it does, but I thought it meant money.” 

“ The Saviour, in using the word moth, had allusion to the 
custom which was common among the rich men of that age, of 
collecting a large number of suits of clothing in their houses.” 

“ What did they do so for ?” 

“Partly to display their wealth, and partly to be able to make 
presents of them to their friends.” 

“How could they tell whether they would fit them? Did 
they keep a great many ready made, so that those to whom they 


ve them, could try them on, and thus get such as would fit 
em ?” 


“ You do not bear in mind that the dress worn in those days 
differed materially from ours. Their dress was composed of two 
garments, an outer and inner one. The inner one is sometimes 
called a coat in the New Testament. This was worn next to 
the skin, and fitted tolerab!y close around the body. It had arm 
holes, and sometimes sleeves, and reached down like a long shirt 
below the knees, The outer garment was a square piece of 
cloth like a shawl. Such being the dress, it was easy to fit one, 
and no change of fashion taking place, garments could be kept 
for any length of time, and be ready for use. They were liable 
to injury from moths, and hence the Saviour counsels men, in- 
stead of collecting wealth in the form of garments which the 
moths might destroy, to lay up enduring, imperishable wealth 
in heaven.” 

« What kind of treasure can be laid up in heaven ” 

“ The Saviour spoke figuratively when he used this expression. 
He exhorted them to secure a place in heaven, and of course par- 
ticipation in its joys.” 

Will all be equally well off, who get to heaven?” 

“ All who enter heaven will be well off, but the more faithful 
one has been in the service of God on earth, the greater will be 
his reward, the greater his happiness in heaven.” 

* Will not all who enter heaven be perfectly happy ?” 

* Yes,” 

* Well, then, if all are perfectly happy, how can one be hap- 
pier than another ?” 

“Take two bowls of water, and fill them perfectly full. If you 
choose, you may say that one is as full as the other; but you 
will allow that there is more water in one than in the other. 
One bowl has a greater capacity for water than the other. So 
in heaven, one soul may have a greater capacity for happiness 
than another. The more faithful we are here, the greater will 
be our capacity for happiness hereafter.” 

“ Margaret said she wanted to be good enough to get to heav- 
en, and no better.” 

“ No one will ever get to heaven who cherishes such a desire. 
No one will enter heaven who does not desire to be perfectly 
free from sin. If we cherish the love of sin, and desire merely 
to escape its consequences, we may be sure that we are not 
Christians.” 

“ Does not the Bible tell us to flee from the wrath to come?” 

“ Certainly, and we ought to give heed to the exhortation. 
Bat still, if our only motive in avoiding sin is to escape the 
wrath to come—if we love sin, and would indulge init if it were 


not for the fear of punishment, we have not the love of God 
in us.” 





























“ Would Christians avoid sin, if there were no punishment 
for it?” 

“Certainly. Do you seek to please me, because you are afraid 
I will whip you if you don’t?” 

“No, mother, I never think any thing about whipping; I seek 
to please you, because I love you.” 

“ That is the reason why a Christian seeks to please God. If 
one has not this spirit, no matter how great anxiety he may have 
felt, and how great soever the pains he has taken to avoid sin, he 
is not a Christian.” J. A 








Variety. 





A LOT OF DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


The following amusing adventure, given by a correspondent 
writing from Buffalo, actually took place in the town of M——, 
in Ohio, two years ago. “Farmer —— had two daughters, 
very interesting young ladies, yet in theirteens, who were quite 
romantic in their notions. ‘Their father was a member of the 
Baptist church, and of course was very particular as to the “com- 
pany ” his girls should “ keep.” Now it happened that these two 
pretty girls became acquainted with a couple of young clerks in 
an adjoining village, and to use a common phrase, “ took quite a 
shyin’ to’em.” To this the old gentleman was very much op- 
posed, as he intended to match his daughters himself. But 
“twas no use” talking to them; while week atter week wore 
away, and found the young men constant visitors. At length in 
order to enforce obedience, the old man found himself driven to 
the necessity of locking up the foolish children who had presum- 
ed without his consent, to fall in,love with a couple of poor 
tradesmen. The girls were accordingly confined on Sunday af- 
ternoon in the back bed-room in the second story, which fronted 
the barn-yard; a very romantic “look out.” Under the windows 








‘| was a pile of stones, which had been left after repairing the cel- 


ler wall in that corner. For two or three successive Sabbath 
evenings, the usual period of visiting, the lovers had climbed, 
by means of the sheets of the bed, which were let down from the 
window by the girls, up to the apartment. 

But this elutidestine courtship could not be continued without 
being at last discovered. One lovely Sabbath, just at twilight, 
the father, coming in from the barn, thought he saw something 
rather ominous hanging out of the back window ; so he walked 
noiselessly around to ascertain the “ nature of it.” There hung 
the fatal “ flag of surrender ;” and the old man giving it a slight 
jerk, commenced the ascent. He was lifted gently from off his 
feet, and felt himself gradually “rising in the world.” "T'was a 
very heavy weight, the daughters thought; and to tell thetruth, 
it was a corpulent “ body corporate” at which they were hope- 
fully tugging away. But lo! his head has reached the window 
sill; and now, just as his old white hat appeared above the win- 
dow, his affectionate daughters “ dropped him like a hot potato;” 
while the two knights of tape and scissors, who were not far 
off, enjoying the scene, “made hasty tracks from the settle- 
ment,” leaving nothing behind them but bodily misery, horror- 
stricken damsels, and their own coat-tails, streaming on the cool 
night air!” 





A THRILLING SCENE. 

The Baltimore Sun tells an exciting story of a young gentle- 
man of that city, who unexpectedly became the hero of a start- 
ling scene, a few nights since. It appears the gentleman’s wife 
was sick, and awaking in the night, the lady aroused the hus- 
band, and requested him to hand her some medicine, which had 
been left on the table. Unfortunately, the lamp had gone out, 
and he was, it seems, Jying upon his left side, and the table di- 
rectly before his face ; accordingly, extending his right hand to 
feel for the bottle, he placed it upon the hand of a man upon the 
table. With admirable presence of mind, he instantly tighten- 
ed his grasp, and firmly holding on, at once called out, “ There’s 
aman inthe room!” His wife screamed, and called aloud for 
assistance upon others in the house, unwilling to move; while 
her husband, feeling the risk of moving from his first position 
and unable to turn, so as to get ata loaded pistol beneath his 
pillow, shrewdly enough, however, exclaimed sternly to theman 
—“If you dare to move, I'l] blow your brains out.” The noise 
occasioned by such an occurrence, with the crying and scream- 
ing of one or two children in the room, who had been woke up 
by it, soon brought in two or three of the other members of the 
household, with lights, when our excellent friend was discover- 
ed, holding in the vice like grip of his right—his own good left 
hand, which had been stretched out on the table, and rendered 
insensible by the interception of the circulation caused by the 
pressure of his head. With his daring and presence of mind, at 
a marvellous discount, the gentleman slid under the blankets to 
enjoy his laugh by himself. 


TOUCHING. 


A recent traveller gives an account that when he was walking 
on the beach of Brazil, he overtook a colored woman with a tray 
on her head. Being asked what she had tosell, she lowered the 
tray, aud with reverend tenderness uncovered it. It was the life- 
less form of her babe, covered with a neat white robe, with a gar- 
land round the head, and flowers within the little hands that lay 
clasped upon its bosom. 

“Is that your child ?” said the traveller. 

“Tt was mine a few days ago,” she replied, “ but the Saviour 
has it for his angel now. 

“ How beautiful you have laid it out!” said he. 

She added cheerfully, “ Ah, what is that to the bright wings 
it wears in heaven.” 


EFFECTS OF RUM DRINKING. 


It is a notorious fact, that the blood taken from the arm of a 
man given to drinking, will take fire when a lighted taper is ap- 
plied to it. A woman of Rheims in France was recently con- 
sumed, having taken fire spontaneously. 


YOUTHFUL INTREPIDITY. 


A few days since, the son of the Rev. Thomas Edwards, of 
Charlestown, and another lad, both about ten years of age, were 
skating on Mystic river, when the crashing of cracking ice an- 
nounced to young Edwards that his companion was in danger. 
With a promptitude and presence of mind worthy of many an 
older head, the little fellow called out to his drowning friend, 
“ Hold your breath and keep your head above water, and 1’ll fix 
you ;” then planting his skate irons firmly in the strong ice, ex- 








Carry 


tended a stick within reach, and succeeded in dragging hi 

ly to the shore. The father of the boy saved, poened nea 
Edwards, a gold pencil case, asa token of his regard for his coo} 
ness and self-possession on the occasion. Is he not worth fi 
the notice of the Humane Society ?” " 


A CHILD’S REBUKE. 


A teacher in an infant Sunday School had b i 
his class the following hymn :— 7k ne 





“ Whatever brawls disturb the street, 
There should be peace at home.” 


When one of the scholars, a boy of about four 
home, he heard some quarrelling among his sisters. The bo 
looked by earnestly at them, and then said to his mother 
“Mother, there should be peace at home.” Suffice it to gay” 
that the quarrelling soon ceased.—S. S. Advocate. . 


Poetry. 


ORIGINAL, 


TO MY FRIEND MARY W. 
Inreturn for a boquet of white lilies. 


God careth for the lilies; 

He guards them day by day; 
The rich perfumes they offer up, 
By Him were mingled in each cup, 

To Him they rise alway. 


God careth for the lilies : 

The subtle robes and bright 
That fit the growth of bud and flower, 
By Him are woven every hour, 

With viewless shuttles’ flight. 


But more for thee, oh! Mary! 
He careth more for thee, 
The lilies that thy fingers cull, 
That die because their days are full, 
Like poor ephemera be. 


God careth for thee, Mary, 
The lilies He has given, 
Will in the earth forgotten rest, 
While thou art leaning on His breast, 
A snow white flower in Heaven. 
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years old, got 
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comme ot 








M. M. C. 


ORIGINAL. 


MY LITTLE FLOWER GIRL. 


There is a little maiden 
Of modest mien and face, 

And often doth she bring to me, 

A weary stranger though I be, 
Sweet flowers with sweeter face. 


Roses, and fresh geraniums, 

And snowy feverfew, 
And crimson tassel-flowers that blow, 
On slender footstalks to and fro, 

And flowers of every hue. 


I set them in my chamber; 
I watch them till they fade ; 
Oh! many a blessed thought of home, 
To me hath with those blossoms come, 
And happy moments made. 


Of my own rustic garden, 
. The — I planted there, 
weet smelling flowers, the fragrant pea, 
The balm that tempts the hanrtes. ; 
From his wide fields of air. 


I love that little maiden, 

With her eyes so bright and mild; 
And pray that she may never know 
An hour without a happy glow, 

She is a darling child! 


~~ 


+ M. C. 





ORIGINAL. 


SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME. 


Long time the Master journeyed here, . 
And grief and sorrow knew; 

False hearts around him waxed strong, 
And feeble were the true; 


But once when in the city streets 
He humbly sat and taught, 

Dear little children, guileless, pure, 
Into his sight were brought. 


He looked upon each golden head, 
Each bright, unshadowed eye, 

No trouble lay upon their souls, 
No dark fate hovered nigh. 

And then he spake sweet words to them, 
Of teaching and of love ; 

And told them of the angel bands 
That ministered above, 

And since that time a glory rests, 
Upon each golden head; 

And oftentimes a radiant light, 
Around it seems to aguend, 


By strong temptations overcome, 
By faith in trials sore, 

By trembling steps oft led astray, 
We reach the heavenly shore; 
But ye, blest children, for the love 

me. e eye be e here, 
ay pass along the flowery path 
With little doubt or than — 
Oh! happy children! look ye well 
That love for love ye give— 
That daily prayer be raised to Him, 
Who died that ye might live. 


That when your prey days are past, 
Your few small sins forgiven, 

Ye may exchange your bright life here, 
For a brighter still, in Heaven. 














